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4 2 RIGHTS OF MAN. Part. II. 

tion of the fpoil, it makes itfelf friends ; and when it ceafes to 
do this, it will ceafe to be the idol of courtiers. 

As the principle on which con flitutions are now formed reiefts 
all hereditary pretenfions to government, it alfo reje&s all that 
catalogue of affumptions known by the name of prerogatives. 

L tuere is any government where prerogatives might with ao- 
parent fafety be entrufted,- to any individual, it is in the fcede^l 
government of America. The Prefident of the United States of 
i Amenca ls oledied only for four years. He is not only refponfible 
in the general fenfe of the word, but a particular mode is laid down 
i“. the conliitution for trying him. He cannot be ele&ed under 
tiiirty- five years of age; and he mull be a native of the country. 

in a companfon of thefe cafes with the government of Eng- 
land the difference when applied to the latter amounts to an ab- 
uidity. In England the perfon who exercifes prerogative is 
orten a foreigner ^always half a foreigner, and always married to ' 
a foreigner. He is never in full natural or political connexion 
with the country, is not refponfible for any thing, and becomes 
of age at eighteen years ; yet fuch a perfon is permitted to form 
foreign alliances, without even the knowledge of the nation, and 
to make war and peace without its confent. \ 

But this is not all. Though fuch a perfon cannot difpofe of 
the government, in the manner of a tedator, he di&ates the mar- 
riage connexions, which, ,in efFeft, accomplices a great part of 
the lame end. He cannot dire&ly bequeath half the govefnmcnt 
to rruifia, but he can form a marriage partnerfhip that will pro- 
duce always the fame thing. Under fuch circumdances, it is 
happy for England that die is not fituated on the continent, or fhe 
might, like Hollands under the di&atorlhip of Prudia. Hol- 
land, by marriage, is as effectually governed by Prudia, as if the 
o!d tyranny of bequeathing the government had been the means. 

I ne preiidency in America, (or, as it is fometimes called, the 
executive,) is the only office from w-hich a foreigner is excluded, 
and in England it is the only one to which he is admitted. A 
foreigner caiinot be a member of parliament, but he may be what 
is called a king. If there is any reafon for excluding foreigners, 
it ought to be from thofe offices where mifchief can molt be a<3- 
ed, and where by uniting every bias of intereft and attachment, 
the trull is bell fecured. 


“ pjucccu m me great ouiineis of forming conititu- 

ions, they will examine with more precilion into the nature and 
buiinels of that department which is called the executive. What the 
legiilative and judicial departments are, every one can fee ; but 

t0 what) . in Europe, is called the executive, as 
linnet from thofe two, it is either a political fuperddity or a 
onaos or unknown things. 

Some kind of official department to which reports ffiall be made 
trom the different parts of a nation, or from abroad, to be laid 
before the national reprefentatives, is all that is neceffary ; but 
t. ere is no confillency in calling this the executive ; neither can 
n be confidered in any other light than as inferior to the legifla ■ 
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Chap. W RIGHTS ©F MAN. ^ 

ftve. The fovereign authority in any country is the power of 
making laws, and every thing elfe is an official department. 

Next to the arrangement of the principles and the organiza- 
tion of the feveral parts of a conftitution, is the provifton to be 
made for the fupport ofxhe perfons to whom the nation fnall con- 
fide the adminiilration of the conflitutjonal powers. 

A nation can have no right to t v . time and fervices of any 
. perfon at his own expence, whom it may chufe to employ or en- 
truft in any department whatever ; neither can any reafon fee 
given for making provifion for the fupport of any one part of 
a government and not for the other. 

But, admitting that the honour of being entrufled with any 
part of a government, is to be confidered a fufficient reward, it 
ought to be fo to every perfon alike. If the members of the le- 
gislature of any country are to ferve at their own expence, that 
which is called the executive, whether monarchical, or by any 
other name, ought to ferve in like manner. It is inconfiftent to 
pay the one, and accept the fervice of the other gratis. 

i*n America, every department in the government is decently 
- provided for ; but no one is extravagantly paid. Every member 
of Congrefs, and of the affemblies, is allowed a fufficiency for his 
expences. Whereas in England, a mod prodigal provifion is 
made for the fupport of one part of the, government, and none for 
the other, the confequence of which is, that the one is furnidied 
with the means of corruption, and the other is put into the con- 
dition of being corrupted. Lefs than a fourth part of fuch ex- 
pence, applied as it is in America, would remedy a great part of 
the corruption. 

Another reform in the American conditution, is the exploding 
all oaths of perfonality. The oath of allegiance in America is 
to the nation only. The putting any individual as a figure for 
a nation is improper. The happinefs of a nation is the fuperior 
object, and therefore the intention of an oath of allegiance ougl\t 
not to be obfeured by being figuratively taken, to, or in the name 
of, any perfon. The oath, called the civic oath, in France, viz. 

the nation , the la<w, and the king ,” is improper. If taken at all, 
it ought to be as in America, to the nation only. The law may 
or may not be good ; but, in this place, it can have no other 
meaning, than as being conducive to the happinefs of the nation, 
and therefore is included in it. The remainder of the oath is 
improper^on the ground, that all perfonal oaths ought to be abo- 
lished. They are the remains of tyranny on one part, and flavery 
on the other; and the name of the Creator ought not to be in- 
troduced to witnefs the degradation of his creation; or if taken, 
as is already mentioned, as figurative of the nation,- it is in this 
place redundant. But whatever apology may be made for oaths 
at the firft edabliiliment of a government, they ought not to be 
permitted afterwards. If a government requires the fupport of 
oatlis, it is a fign that it is not worth fupporting, and ought not 
to be fupported. Make government what it ought to be, and it 
will fupport itfelf. 
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